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The other Colonial leaders were not so logical nor so
deeply moved as himself, and he feared that he might scare
them off if he kept reminding them of where they were
heading. For the first and last time in his life, he managed
to be somewhat diplomatic and restrained, reserving his
real opinion of the shuffling, dilatory Congress for his letters
to his wife. He had his reward the following year, at the
Second Continental Congress; for by that time events were
marching so fast that not even the leaders could refrain
from noticing them. An avowed party of independence
appeared in Congress, with John Adams at its head. His
first aim was to induce Congress to adopt the unofficial
army that was already besieging the British in Boston, and
to appoint Washington Commander-in-Chief. By boldness
of attack and characteristic willingness to accept full respon-
sibility, he got his way; but it was not until more than a
year later that his long effort to commit the Colonies to
independence was successful. The Declaration was written
by Jefferson, and the motion of "certain resolutions re-
specting independency" was made by Richard Henry Lee of
Virginia; but the direction and organization of the campaign
was Adams's, and in the debate on the Declaration, Adams
was the whole strength of his side. Normally he had no
great merit as a public speaker; but when thoroughly
aroused he lost all self-consciousness, and then his sincerity
and learning and passion made him a true orator.
Immediately after the adoption of his programme of
independence, Adams, with wise and characteristic pessim-
ism, wrote as follows, "If you imagine that I expect this
Declaration will ward off calamities from this country, you
are much mistaken. A bloody conflict we are destined to
endure ... If you imagine that I flatter myself with
happiness and halcyon days after a separation from Great
Britain, you are mistaken again. I do not expect that our
new government will be so quiet as I could wish, nor that
happy harmony, confidence and affection between the
Colonies, that every good American ought to study and
pray for, for a long time. But freedom is a counter-balance
for poverty, discord, and war, and more." Here again his